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COWLING CASTLE, KENT. 








[Present state of Gateway to Cowling Castle.] 


Cow ne, or Colinges, said to be so called from its cold 
bleak situation, lies about four miles north-east of Roches- 
ter, in Kent, not far from the banks of the Thames. 
The earliest circumstance known of its history is the grant 
of the place to Eadwulf, in 808, by Cenulph, king of 
Mercia. In the reign of the Confessor, Earl Leofwyne, 
sixth son of Earl Godwin, and brother of the unfortunate 
Harold, possessed the lordship. He was slain at the 
battle of Hastings, and Colinges bestowed by the Con- 
queror on his half-brother Odo, Bishop of Bayeux. On 
the disgrace of the prelate, some years after, Cowl:ng re- 
verted to the crown. In the reign of Edward I., we 
find it in the possession of Henry de Cobham, of Cobham, 
in the same county, aud in the reign of Richard II., of 
Henry’s grandson John, who, having obtained leave to 
embattle and fortify the manor-house, built Cowling 
Castle in or near a park then existing here. The 
tablet on the eastern tower of the gateway was placed 
there at this period, to commemorate the grant. The 
grand-daughter and heiress of John de Cobham mar- 
ried Sir John Oldcastle, who in her right assumed the 
title of Lord Cobham. ‘This nobleman, being accused of 
heresy, as one who favoured the doctrines of Wickliffe, 


the archbishop’s messenger appeared, refused to admit 
him, and the latter was consequently compelled to return 
without accomplishing his errand. Lord Cobham was, 
however, as is well known, ultimately hung alive in 
chains in St. Giles’s Fields,—the first martyr among 
our English nobility. The estate remained in the pos- 
session of his wife. 

During Sir Thomas Wyatt’s brief insurrection, in the 

Vou. IX. 





first year of the reign of Queen Mary (Sir George Brook, 
Lord Cobham, being then the possessor of Cowling), Sir 
Thomas came with six pieces of cannon, and endeavoured 
to obtain possession of the place. But it was too strong 
for him ; accordingly, after breaking down the gate and 
a part of the wall, he marched away towards Gravesend. 
In the first year of the reign of James I. the estates were 
again forfeited to the crown, by the attainder of George 
Brook, Esq., for his participation in the schemes of his 
brother, Henry Lord Cobham. James was, however, 
generous enough to restore them to the heir, who died in 
1668. In the following year, the husbands of his three 
surviving daughters and co-heiresses agreed to divide the 
estates, royalties, &c. equally. The castle fell to the 
share of Sir Thomas Whitmore. Since that period Cow- 
ling has passed by sale into other hands. 

The castle occupies a low and marshy site, not far 
from the parish church. It was originally a square 
building, flanked by towers, surrounded by a moat, and 
having at a short distance a detached gateway for’ the 
principal entrance. At the south-east angle are the re- 
mains of a circular tower, picturesquely clothed with ivy, 
but the rest of the building, with the exception of the 


took ‘himself to Cowling Castle for safety, and when | gateway, is little better than a heap of ruins. The 


gateway is a very bold and handsome structure, consisting 
of an arched doorway, flanked by two large semicircular 
towers, embattled and machicolated. The groove of the 
portcullis is still distinct. There was an ascent by a 
flight of stone steps within each tower to their roofs. On 
the front of the eastern tower is affixed the tablet before 
mentioned; this is of brass, in the form of a deed 
or grant, with Lord Cobham’s seal of arms depending, 
2Q 
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and bears the following inscription, in ancient cha- 
racters :— 
‘eet that beth and shall be 
at i am mad in help of the contre, 

In Knowing of whiche thyng 

This is Chartre and Wytnessing.” 
According to tradition, the founder was apprehensive 
that the strength of his castle might give umbrage at 
court, and therefore set up this inscription to avouch for 
the purity of his intentions. The inner area of the castle 
is now cultivated as an orchard or garden, and the whole 


demesne tenanted as a farm. 


DIFFICULTIES OF SURVEYING AND ALLOT- 
TING IN NORTH AMERICA. 
[From a Correspondent.] 

Tuey only who have had to do with new colonies can pos- 
sibly be aware of the hardships, privations, and frequently 
dangers that the first settlers haye to encounter. When 
a small spot has been taken possession of, fur the nucleus, 
as it were, for future colonists to, gather round, the ad- 
joining territory, or such parts of it as may seem to offer 
the greatest advantages for emigrants to settle upon, are 
explored, agricultural views commonly taking the lead 
when new settlements are about to be formed. In the 
first place the land has to be surveyed, subdivided, and 
marked out into lots, when plans.and maps are executed 
by the surveyor, in order that those who ft disposed to 
enter into contracts may better understand the nature and 
situation of their purchases. 

Without entering into a, minute detail of what gene- 
rally takes place during the first few years of the esta- 
blishment of a settlement or colony in somé distant foreign 
clime, I will proceed to explain the manner in which 
our North American possessions are from time to time 
extended and enlarged. According as the demand for 
lands is greater or less, so are the services of the surveyor 
and his assistants required in a corresponding degree, for 
it is the surveyor who is the first to make inroads upon 
the desert and trackless wilderness; and, for the con- 
venience of government arrangements, the wild lands are 
usually apportioned out into lots, some time before they 
oe actually wanted, or even offered to the public for 
sale. 

In all countries where the ground in its natural state 
is an interminable forest, the difficulties a surveyor has to 
encounter cannot differ materially, except as it may regard 
a difference of climate, and the facilities that the country 
may afford for a supply of provisions for the surveyor and 
the parties he finds necessary to take along with him into 
the woods. In nearly all our new colonies, the first local 
divisions that are formed are townships, for the old- 
fashioned term parish is rarely or never heard of; and it 
commonly happens that a district with undefined limits, 
except, perhaps, in some particular direction, has first 
received a name, hence the new township is said to be 
situated in such a district. In the example which I am 
about to introduce, the township which had to be surveyed 
was in the north-western part of the Home District, Upper 
Canada, and the survey was executed about fifteen years 
ago. Townships in most of our colonies, where there is 
nothing to prevent it, are commonly laid out in squares 
of six miles each way, that is, in blocks containing thirty- 
six square miles, or 23,040 acres. Sometimes, oh 
they are run out ten miles square; but this size is incon- 
veniently large when the lands become settled, and town- 
ship-officers have to perform certain duties, which, over 
so great an extent, they find very inconvenient. In coun- 
tries like Upper Canada, where the lands have been pro- 
gressively eagey Sw so many years, it is usual for the 
new township to be laid out (located, as they phrase it) 
apg beg advance of the sales that actually take 
place; so that it sometimes happens that there are two 
or three new townships, one in the rear of another, 
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in none of which are there any regular or permanent 
settlers. 

Previous to my being appointed to make the survey of 
the new township under consideration, I had never passed 
so long a period in the “ bush ” (as the forest is called) 
as this survey was likely to subject me to, although it 
was nothing new to me to have the branch of a pine-tree 
for my bed, and a couple more over me in the place of a 
blanket and counterpane. However, I had no misgivings 
on that account. Wild and desolate as the forests are, 
you seldom traverse any great extent without falling in 
with some dim track, called an Indian path, which, in 
many cases, however, is nothing more than the track of 
deer or other wild animals. Along many of these tracks, 
with making occasional deviations to get round large 
prostrate trees, &c., a horse that has been accustomed to 
travel in the woods may be got along, even with a mo- 
derate back-load, swamps and rivers being the main 
obstacles one expects to mect with. A wind-fall, however, 
is commonly worse than either; for where a violent tem- 
pest has prostrated the whole forest for a considerable 
space, which often happens in America during some sum- 
mer storms, it will be found utterly impossible for a horse 
ta attempt the passage; indeed jt is often with extreme 
difficulty that the practised woodman can scramble his 
way through such obstructions, On the occasion alluded 
to { .was informied that there was an Indian path leading 
to the adjoining township to.the one I was about to sur- 
vey. ;, aud from the maps of the surveys that I had to pass 
through, copies of which I took with me, I discovered no 
signs of any streams or rivers of much importance. 

Having engaged two.actiye chain-men and an axe- 
man,, who, occasionally, was to act as hunter to our party, 
and having laid in a stock of provisions, which, with 
what we probably might procure by a little hunting and 
fishing, should. the ground afford either game or fish, we 
calculated might serve us for three or four weeks, and 
which we contrived to pack on the back of a sure-footed 
horse, along with a small tent-cloth and some blankets I 
had taken care to provide myself with, and an extra lad 
to bring back the horse as soon as we reached our desti- 
nation, we set out from Ancaster, a village near the ex- 
treme western end of Lake Ontario; and crossing Dundas 
Street, nearly forty miles west of Toronto, then called 
York, the first evening we reached the last settlements 
towards the uninhabited wilderness, and there we remained 
for the night. Next morning, at an early hour, we took 
the path that led into the neighbouring woods, which ap- 
peared to lie in the direction of the place we were bound 
for, although I had never yet seen it: but one of my 
chain-men had been employed by the surveyor that 
located the adjoining township, and on that occasion had 
travelled by the same track; I therefore made him take 
the lead, for I considered him our pilot. During our 
excursion through nearly twenty miles of the gloomy and 
still forest—for it was during the month of May, and 
scarcely any of the few summer birds that annually visit 
those regions had as yet arrived—and although I was all 
the way on the look-out for game, I never had an oppor- 
tunity of discharging my gun; and my axe-man, who 
carried a rifle, never fired it but once, and that was at a 
ruffed grouse as it skimmed through a grove of young 
hemlock-trees; and he being unaccustomed to shooting 
at game on the wing, the bird flew on unscathed by his 
rifle-bullet. 

That night we reached the confines of our new and un- 
explored territory, for we had little difficulty, from my 
chain-man’s recollection of the marks the other surveyor 
had made on certuin trees, with the assistance of the map 
of the survey, in establishing our whereabouts with much 
certainty. After having made the necessary arrangements 
for passing the night, that is, lighted a good fire, secured. 
our stock of provisions, and selected sleeping-berths upon 
a few flexible branches of a neighbouring spruce-tree for 
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a bed, and my knapsack and oil-skin jacket for a pillow, 
with a folded blanket thrown loosely over me, I essayed 
to pass the first of a whole summer of nights as com- 
fortably as I could ; although the idea of spending several 
months in this manner was, I must confess, by no means 
calculated to induce pleasing dreams. 

On the following day, having sent back the horse and 
its conductor, I proceeded to explore the whole abutting- 
line of the adjoining township, in order to make myself 
as familiar with it as possible, the old chain-man, who 
recollected it remarkably well, accompanying me along 
the line; while the other men were engaged in examining 
into the interior of the tract of land we were about to 
commence work upon, principally with a view of finding 
a suitable spot for our future encampment. There were 
two or three considerations in this matter, it being abso- 
lutely necessary that it should be conveniently situated as 
regarded our daily work ; and that, if possible, it should 
be adjoining some stream or piece of water that would 
afford us fish, and at the same time upon dry ground, and 
at some distance from any putrid swamp. When we all 
met in the evening, the men reported that they had dis- 
covered a pond (so the smaller lakes are generally called) 
of nearly a mile in length, but narrow, and running 
obliquely through the survey, but no stream of any account 
falling into it; and that from the fish-hawks they had 
seen in the vicinity of this piece of water, they doubted 
not but it abounded with fish. They seemed to consider 
this intelligence a piece of good news, while I considered 
it directly the reverse, for I knew it would cause me an 
infinite deal more trouble with the survey, and at the 
same time reduce the quantity of acres. As far as a 
scientific knowledge of surveying is required, nothing can 
be more simple than the way in which these township 
surveys are executed where there are no obstacles such as 
ponds or rivers running through them. The theodolite, 
the most effective instrument for extensive surveys, is 
rarely used, a large compass with correct sights being the 
only instrument, excepting the chain, used in those sur- 
veys; for although it is impossible to run a long line 
with perfect accuracy by the best common compass, yet, 
where extreme nicety is not required, and where the lines 
are but a few miles long, a practised surveyor will deviate 
but little from the true course in any line he may take. 
I would here remark, however, that in some of our older 
colonies, and particularly Lower Canada,* the recent 
surveys which have taken place have proved the extreme 
inaccuracy of some of the old ones, since neither courses 
nor distances in many of them were found correct. 

Having spent a second day in making some further 
exploration and getting our camp a little into order, on 
the third day I prepared to run our first line, that is, I 
re-measured the rear line of the township that had been 
previously surveyed, which was the front line of our sur- 
vey; and employing a two-rod chain (four-rod ones do 
not answer for the rough woods), I found that in 
chaining nine hundred and sixty chains (six miles) we 
varied from the old measurement only four yards, or 
eight-elevenths of a rod. This was very satisfactory ; 
for as it was desirable that the corners or angles of 
the lots J was about to survey should correspond with 
the corners of the lots in the old survey on the 
opposite side of the division line, I now found there 
would be no difficulty on this head. I next chained one 
side of my own block, staking, as | went along, the points 
from which the cross-lines were to be taken, then the 
cross, or end-line, if I may so call one side of a square ; 
and having returned to the old township line, I then ran 
the other side-line, meeting the end of the last line where 
I left it, uniting the two lines without either of them vary- 
ing from the correct length above one-third part of a rod, 
which I considered good work with a plain seven-inch 

* See ‘ Parliamentary Reports of the Commissioners under 
Lord Durham’s late Commission.’ 
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compass. But the method of chaining in the woods re- 
mains to be explained: the surveyor (in the instance 
alluded to it was myself) carries the compass slung under 
his left arm, and covered with a brass cover or case, except 
when in use, the sights projecting inwards, one in front, 
and the other in rear of his person, in order to prevent 
accidents happening to them where there is a difficulty in 
creeping through the thick underwood. The compass- 
stand has not three legs, as is usual with mathematical 
instruments of this sort in open countries, but consists of 
a single stout staff, well shod with iron pointed with steel, 
which is stuck firmly in the ground when the surveyor 
has a sight to take, the head of which is supplied with 
the ordinary ball and socket on which such instruments 
traverse. Having planted his compass at the commence- 
ment of the line he intends to run, and having arranged 
the sights to the proposed course or particular degree, 
when the underwood is not thick, it frequently happens 
that a tolerably clear way may be seen among the trees 
to the distance of ten or twenty chains, until some stout 
tree appears to stand upon the exact line that has to be 
run, and interrupts the view. This tree the surveyor par- 
ticularly notices, for he calls it a sight-tree; and having 
slung his compass under his arm, pulled up his compass- 
staff, and called out “ chain” (as a signal for the chain-men 
to commence measuring), he'sets off ahead of the chain- 
men, taking the axe-man along with him, who here and 
there cuts down small saplings that seem in the way of 
the chain-men, which serves also to mark the line; and 
having reached the sight-tree, on which he has kept his 
eye the whole way, he goes to the front side of it, and 
there re-sets his compass, during which the axe-man is 
engaged in marking the tree in a particular manner 
(three, four, or five notches both in ftont and rear) ; 
while the surrounding trees, particularly the young ones, 
are scored with a similar number of notches on the side 
of each, looking inwards, or towards the sight-tree. The 
trees thus marked are called witnesses, and the object in 
marking them in this manner is, that in case of the sight- 
tree being cut or blown down hereafter, its place may be 
nearly ascertained by the position of the witnesses. When 
the chain-men have measured up to the tree in question, 
the distance, as well as the sort of tree, is noted in the 
surveyor’s field-book. By this time a new object has 
been taken, and forward goes the surveyor and the axe- 
man again. He never, however, heads the chain-men 
so far as to be out of hearing of anything either party 
may have to communicate; for in order to prevent mis- 
takes of ten chains, he carries a tally-strap round his 
waist, with sliding ion or pieces of horn upon it; so 
that when the leading chain-man has got to the end of 
ten chains, and consequently used his whole number 
(ten) of pins or arrows, he calls out to the hind éhain- 
man “ tally,” the reply to which from the hind chain-man 
is “ tally one,” or “ tally fifteen,” or any other number, 
as the case may be; upon hearing which, the surveyor 
counts the tallies he has passed from one side of his belt 
to the other, to ascertain if the chain-man is correct in his 
number of tallies, he, as well as the surveyor, carrying a 
strap round his waist with the number of tallies upon it. 
If there be no error in calling the number, no remark is 
made; but if the tallies do not correspond, the matter has 
to be examined into. It sometimes happens that the 
underwood is so thick, that it is impossible to see four 
rods ahead, in which case the chain-mehn have to assist 
the axe-man in opening a track sufficiently wide for ‘the 
surveyor to get a sight through : this, however, makes the 
work progress very slowly. In the survey alluded to, 
we found three or four cedar-swamps, marshy pieces of 
ground where those trees grow in such close contact, that 
it is next to impossible to squeeze through among ‘theni. 
Besides, the trees being so close to each other, the ground is 
generally so boggy that a person will sink knee-deep ; 
and what renders these places still more 0 and dismal, 
‘wo 
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the branches of the trees are so intermingled with each 
other, that the brightest sun that ever shone cannot pene- 
trate the dark foliage one-third of the distance from the 
top to the ground ; so that when fairly within a tolerable- 
sized cedar-swamp, though at noon on a cloudless sum- 
mer day, you find yourself in a pitchy darkness. It is 
impossible, therefore, to run a line with any degree of 
accuracy through such places until the axe-man, perhaps 
up to his knees in mud, has exercised his calling, which 
renders the surveying of a cedar-swamp a slow and dis- 
agreeable business: and, when the work is performed, 
such tracts are absolutely worthless, as no settler, while 
there is another acre of land to be had, would think of 
attempting the cultivation of a cedar-swamp. 

The usual custom in those township surveys is to run 
out the land into section, half-section, and quarter-section 
lots, that is, first into blocks of a square mile each, or 
six hundred and forty acres, a traverse line dividing them 
into half-sections ; and if crossed again by another line, 
the mile is divided into four equal lots of one hundred 
and sixty acres each. Thus if the surveyor meets with 
nothing to obstruct his progress, and his instructions 
are to lay out the survey in quarter-sections, in a town- 
ship six miles square, he will have to run thirteen lines 
across it each way, subdividing the thirty-six square 
blocks into four times the number, or one hundred and 
forty-four lots of one hundred and sixty acres, and the 
chaining of which would amount to one hundred and 
fifty-six miles. This distance in an open country would 
soon be got over by an expert surveyor; but none but 
those who have encountered them can form a correct 
opinion of the nature and extent of the difficulties of sur- 
veying in a dark, desolate, and impervious forest. On 
the occasion alluded to, I met with more than an ordinary 
share, for in addition to the cedar-swamps already noticed, 
the small lake which the men in their first exploration 
discovered gave me a vast deal of extra trouble, and greatly 
interfered with the shape and regularity of a considerable 
number of lots. However, we reaped some benefit from 
it, for we found it well-stocked with fish, amongst which 
were grey trout, pickerel, striped bass, and mullet in vast 
abundance ; so that one or other of the party would prac- 
tise fishing for an hour or two in an evening or morning, 
and seldom fail in supplying the whole age with an 
abundant meal. The provisions we brought along with 
us, as well as those we afterwards had sent to us from 
time to time, consisted of salt pork, dried venison, a little 
lard to fry our fish with, some Indian meal for cakes (which 
we managed to bake in the ashes, Indian fashion), with 
some coffee and maple sugar, and some indifferent whiskey 
to mingle with the water, which was not of the best quality. 
Of game we found but little; for during the summer we 
captured but four deer, besides which we occasionally got 
a partridge (so called in that country), a duck or two of 
a poor sort, and sometimes a few wild pigeons. Our 
hunter once succeeded in capturing a bear, but it was so 
old and tough that we none of us relished it. There were 
both racoons and wood-chucks in our vicinity, but we 
were never induced to make a meal upon either of them, 
although the latter is considered by many as making an 
excellent stew; but I must confess I have partaken of 
stews that I liked better. On the whole, however, we 
fared tolerably, that is for a party encamped in the woods ; 
but our quarters were not the most comfortable in the 
world ; by the middle of June the woods began to swarm 
with musquitoes, and they continued with us the whole 
season. During the night we had to keep up smoky fires 
close to our berths, which, though se | disagreeable in hot 
sultry weather, we preferred to being the prey of thousands 
of those nocturnal tormentors. 

At the period I allude to it was the custom for the sur- 
veyor to receive his pay in wild lands, a portion of those 
he surveyed. It was left to him to make his selection ; 


so that it was presumed that those lots which, when the { dené 
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lands were afterwards offered for sale, had the surveyor’s 
mark upon them, were the best lots in the whole township, 
the soil being considered of a superior quality, or else 
possessing some local advantage, such as favourable situ- 
ation for mill sites, or where some future line of road 
would pass, or probably the site of some town or village. 
Where large streams or rivers intersect a survey of this 
sort, so that it may be made available for the transporta- 
tion of lumber, farm produce, &c., the lands are com- 
monly run out into lots, with narrow fronts abutting upon 
the river, the rear of them stretching far back into the 
forest; and although such shapes for farms are highly 
objectionable, the prospective advantages of water-com- 
munication are considered more than an equivalent, and 
such lands are commonly the most eagerly sought after. 


Tristram Shandy.—At present, nothing is talked of, 
nothing admired, but what I cannot help calling a very in- 
sipid and tedious performance: it is a kind of novel, called 
‘The Life and Opinions of Tristram Shandy,’ the great 
humour of which consists in the whole narration always 
going backwards. I can conceive a man saying that it would 
be droll to write a book in that manner, but have no notion 
of his persevering in executing it. It makes one smile two 
or three times at the beginning, but in recompense makes 
one yawn for two hours. The characters are tolerably kept 
up, but the humour is for ever attempted and missed. 
Dodsley has given him six hundred and fifty pounds for the 
second edition and two more volumes (which I suppose 
will reach back to his great-great-grandfather) ; Lord Fal- 
conberg, a donative of one hundred and sixty pounds a 
year; and Bishop Warburton gave him a purse of gold, and 
this compliment (which happened to be a contradiction), 
“* that it was quite an original composition, and in the true 
Cervantic vein:” the only copy that ever was an original, 
except in painting, where they all pretend to be so. War- 
burton, however, not content with this, reeommended the 
book to the bench of bishops, and told them Mr. Sterne, 
the author, was the English Rabelais. They had never 
heard of such a writer. Adieu!—Letters of Horace Wal- 
pole. 

Anecdote of a Pilot-Fish.—On our voyage home from 
Australia, during the seven or eight days we were becalmed 
on the equator, we caught two sharks. On the approach 
of the first, the water being quite clear, the pilot-fish was 
observed swimming either just above the shark’s head, or 
by the side of his dorsal fin. He was no sooner hauled in, 
than a passenger, having baited a small hook with a piece 
of pork-fat, caught the pilot-fish also. He was a beautiful 
little plump fish, about seven inches in length, and marked 
transversely with four or five bright blue bands. Two of 
the sucking-fish (remora) were found adhering to the shark ; 
and so firmly did they maintain their hold, that it was not 
until after repeated lashings of his tail on the deck that 
they were dislodged from their position. Having picked 
them up and placed them in a bucket of water, they im- 
mediately fastened on its sides in the same manner. Their 
length was four and five inches. A day or two afterwards, 
when the second shark was caught, I procured another re- 
mora, and all three of them were put into a cistern of water, 
where they seemed very much at their ease for several ars, 
but were at last lost by drawing off the water to wash the 
decks. But the pilot-fish on this occasion was proof against 
the allurement of pork-fat: he patiently swam backwards 
and forwards, waiting for the return of his master. Next 
day he swam round and round the ship, at times leisurely, 
but often by sudden starts, betraying impatience and 
anxiety. This he continued to do for two or three days, 
until a gentle breeze at last gave the ship some motion on 
her course. Still he followed her: day after day, a dozen 
times a day at least, whenever any one looked over the stern, 
there he was, and he alone, close to the rudder, availing 
himself of the advantage of being in the eddy-water. Oc- 
casionally he dropped a little way astern, and then he would 
make a vigorous effort and regain his former position. This 
continued for more than a fortnight, during which we had 
run at least 2000 miles, when, arriving in a higher latitude, 
stronger breezes so ruffled the surface of the water, that 
the little pilot-fish was seen no more.—From a Correspon- 
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DRUIDICAL REMAINS.—No. I. 





[General View of Abury—restored. ] 


Ture is perhaps no subject on which antiquarians 
have more employed their learning and industry, on 
which their theories have been so fruitful, or their discus- 
sions so endless, as on the origin and history of those 
ancient stones generally denominated Druidical ; we wish 
we could add that the results had been proportionate. 
But it is not. so. Some brilliant practical discoveries 
have been made as to the ancient state of these remains ; 
Abury, or Avebury, for instance. But in most other re- 
spects, as to who were the founders, as to when they were 
founded, or as to the immediate object of their founda- 
tion, we may almost be said to be as essentially ignorant 
asever. At the same time the undoubted antiquity of 
these remains, the tolerably accurate glimpses of their 
original condition which the antiquarian writers afford us, 
and the very mystery in which they are enveloped, alto- 
gether make their study peculiarly attractive. But more 
than all this, there is one fact connected with these an- 
tique monuments, which renders them of very high in- 
terest indeed, and that is, their dispersion over every part 
of the world, bearing evidently a common impress of the 
ideas and habits of their founders even in places so remote 
from each other as to make it appear almost impossible 
that there should have been any mutual intercourse in 
those ancient times. As to the maritime commerce of 
the Pheenicians, a solution of the difficulty offered by 
some antiquarians, that is now looked upon as quite in- 
adequate to explain the presence of these remains in 
the many distant _— of the world. Monuments of large 
and rude stones, disposed in the forms known respectively 
in our country by the names of circles, cromlechs, kist 
vaens, and stones erect, are found extensively dispersed 
through Great Britain, Ireland, Jersey, Guernsey, Den- 
mark, Sweden, France, and Germany ; and though ap- 

arently less numerous, their existence is unquestionable 
in the Netherlands, Portugal, Malta, Gozo, Pheenicia, 
Malabar, Bombay and other parts of India, Pales- 
tine, Persia, Northern Africa, North America, and in 
the islands of the Indian Archipelago and of the South 
Sea. What conclusions then can we draw from these 
phenomena, but that those common ideas and habits of 
which we have spoken must have existed prior to the dis- 
persion of the great family of man, of which the Scrip- 
tures tell us? If the identity of the monuments known 
as Druidical in this country with those existing in Pales- 
tine and other mentioned in the sacred writings be 


acknowledged, this important result follows :—that whilst, 





on the one hand, “the form of existing monuments 
illustrates the form of those mentioned in Scripture ;” on 
the other, “ the uses of those described in Scripture illus- 
trate the uses of those now existing.”” This view is so 
ably developed in the work which we have just quoted, 
* The Pictorial Palestine,’ that we shall avail ourselves 
largely of its pages in the course of our subsequent 
articles. 

Of stone circles, the grandest that perhaps any coun 
has possessed is, or rather was, that of pious 4 
North Wiltshire. This has not been noticed previously 
in our pages, and may therefore be described at some 
length. The site isa flat area of ground, having hills 
or rising grounds on three sides, and a level country on 
the fourth, or north side. Over the surface of the ground, 
both of the neighbouring valleys and of the high lands, 
tie dispersedly about large masses of stone; a great num- 
ber of those near the Bath road are still known as the 
Grey Wethers, from the appearance they present on the 
downs, when looked at from a distance. From among 
these stones the founders of Avebury selected no less than 
650 to form their building; their size above ground 
varying in height from 5 to 20 feet, and in width and 
thickness from 3 to 12 feet. One hundred were set erect 
as the boundaries of a nearly circular area of about 1400 
feet in diameter. A very deep trench was dug without 
the stones, and the earth thrown up beyond (a circum- 
stance that proves that no military defences were being 
constructed) to form a bank. The inner slope of this 
bank measured 80 feet, and the circumference at the top 
was 4442 feet; the area thus enclosed was above 28 
acres in extent. About half way up the inner slope was 
a kind of terrace-walk intended apparently for spectators. 
Dr. Stukeley thought that within this great stone circle 
there might have been another, from the circumstance of 
his finding a large stone in a position where it could not 
have formed a portion of the outer circle, nor of either 
of the two smaller inner circles. Of these last, one was 
a double circle formed of 42 upright stones enclosing a 
single upright stone in the centre; and the other, also 
double, enclosing a group of three tall stones, called the 
Cove, and comprising in all 45 stones. This was the 
general design and arrangements of what we may call 
the body of this triple temple, but there remain to be 
described the limbs, or avenues, which form a striking 
peculiarity of Avebury as distinguished from other works 
of the kind. The bank is now broken down in four 
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places, but it is conceived that only two of these places 
mark the original entrances, which are on the west and 
on the north. From each of these entrances branched off 
an avenue of approach, extending for above a mile, and 
formed of two rows of upright stones. The southern or 
Kennet avenue turned near its extremity towards the 
south-east, and terminated on the lower part of a hill 
called the Hakpen, in two oval ranges of upright stones 
one within the other; the outer measuring 146 feet in 
diameter, the inner 45. This avenue in all comprised 
258 stones, placed on an average about &6 feet apart in 
the linear direction ; the breadth of the avenue varies, for 
a reason that will presently be seen, from 56 to 35 feet. 
The western or Beckhampton avenue was a mile and a 
half long, its extremity, according to Dr. Stukeley, ending 
in a single stone, and the entire number of stones being 
203. The avenues were not arranged in straight but in 
flowing curved lines, in order, says the same authority, 
to imitate the natural action of the serpent. 

“The Druids, in laying down this design, that it might 
produce a magnificent effect, suituble to so great and 
operose a work, studied the thing well. As this was to 
be a large picture, a representation of an animal, they 
prepared to follow nature’s drawing as far as possible. 
A suake’s body has some variation in its thickness, as 
slenderer towards the neck than in its middle; this the 
Druids imitated in making the avenue broader towards 
the southern entrance of Abury, and drawing it narrower 
as it approached Overton Hill [or the Hakpen]. Again, 
when a snake is represented iu its sinuous motion, the 
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intervals of the stones sideways must have a variation as 
set in the inner or outward curve, so as to make them 
stand regularly opposite to one another, and this, too, is 
properly regarded in the work.”* And thus, from a few 
stones scattered about, without any apparent order or sys- 
tem, among fields, gardens, and cottages (for a village or 
hamlet has unfortunately grown up on the site), has the 
genius of Dr. Stukeley restored to the world the grand 
edifice we have described. Of the general truth of his 
description no doubt is now entertained. Sir Richard 
Colt Hoare, one of the most careful and accurate of ob- 
servers, whilst correcting, in his ‘ History of Wiltshire,’ 
some of the minor inaccuracies of that description, 
acquiesces in its general fidelity. We need only add 
that, apart from the multifarious evidence as to the 
respect or worship paid to the serpent as a symbol of the 
Deity, by the nations of antiquity, that Stukeley presents, 
in his ‘ Abury,’ drawings of Egyptian monuments pre- 
senting the almost precise outline of the former, including 
both the snake and the circle ; and that the hill on which 
the oval forming the head of the snake rests is still 
known as the Hakpen, or Snake’s Head. It may be 
interesting to give the dimensions of Avebury as con- 
trasted with the dimensions of the so much better known 
Stonehenge :— 

Number of stones at Avebury . 652 

ee i Stonehenge 140 

Extent of Avebury . . 8750 cubits. 
Stonehenge . - 240 5 

* Stukeley’s ‘ Abury.’ 
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Seeing this, we can assent to the remark of Aubrey, 
the earliest observer of Avebury (who did not, however, 
publish his observations), that “ this cld monument does 
as much exceed in greatness the so-renowned Stonehenge 
as cathedral doeth a parish church.””* 

But we have not yet done with the wonders of Ave~ 
bury. In a situation that seems to leave no doubt that 
it was one of the component parts of the grand temple, is 
an artificial conical mound of earth called Silbury Hill, 
forming the largest tumulus in Europe, and one worthy 
of comparison with those mentioned by Homer, Hero- 
dotus, and other ancient writers. The following calcula- 
tion is by Mr. Edward Crocker, a scientific and practical 
surveyor :—“ The circumference of the hill, as near the base 
as possible, measures two thousand and twenty-seven feet ; 
the diameter at top, one hundred and twenty feet; the 
sloping height, three hundred and sixteen feet ; and the 
perpendicular height, one hundred and seventy feet; but 
that part of our measurement which will excite the most 
surprise, is that this artificial hill covers the space of five 
acres and thirty-four perches of land.” A proof that this 
wonderful work was raised before the Roman-British 
period, is furnished by the Roman road from Bath to 
London, which is straight for some distance till it reaches 
the hill, where it diverges to the south tu avoid it, and 
then again continues its direct course. Many burrows 
are found in the neighbourhood, one of which the Roman 
road just mentioned has cut through. Other Druidical 
remains also are found around Avebury, including circles, 
cromlechs, and stones erect, confirming the impression 
that this place must have been the greatest and most im- 
portant of the kind in Britain. No marks of tools are 
anywhere visible on the stones of Avebury; they were 
set up in all their rude natural grandeur; whilst at 
Stonehenge some of the stones have had mortice-and-tenon 
joints, aud the whole have such a comparatively architec- 
tural appearance, that Inigo Jones attributed the work to 
the Romans. From this comparison alone the great 
antiquity of Avebury is evident. One writer, indeed, has 
remarked that its date may be referred to a period as far 
beyond the date of Stonehenge as the date of Stonehenge 
is beyond the present times. 

Is it not melancholy to see so grand a monument of 
the primeval ages, after withstanding successfully the 
ravages of time, wind, and weather, at last doomed to 
destruction by the hand of man.! Yet that is the history 
of Avebury. When Aubrey examined the place in 1648, 
there were sixty-three stones within the enclosure; these 
were reduced to twenty-nine when Stukeley made his 
plan in 1720, and to seventeen when Sir Richard Hoare 
examined the spot in 1812. Some of the stones have 
been used to build the houses of the village, others have 
been broken up and removed for the miserable considera- 
tion of the little ground on which they stood, whilst cer- 
tain individuals—the Tom Robinsons and others, _— 
by Stukeley in his indignant pages—seem to have no 
motive but the reputation they obtained for their skill in 
this sort of destruction. 


SKETCHES OF THE COASTS FROM SINCAPORE 
TO PEKIN. 
1V.—Tue Coast or QUANG-TONG. 
[Continued from No. 533.) 
Ir may not be amiss, before we say something of the ship- 
passage to the Bocca Tigris, to notice the Hong-sham 
or Broadway River, which flows from Canton west of the 
great delta on which Macao stands, and is navigable by 
the capacious passage- boats of the Chinese. 

Departing from the inner harbour of Macao, and 
leaving Casa Blanca (Treer-shan, a little town, and the 
residence of a minor mandarin) on the right, the boats, 
urged forward sometimes by the paddle, at others by the 
pole, make their way over the Macao flats to the mouth 

* MS. in Hoare’s ‘ Ancient Wiltshire, North.’ 
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of the river, which is nearly stopped up by a great island 
nearly five miles in length, lying across, and leaving only 
a narrow passage on either side. The eastern channel is 
remarkable for the Amacoch pagoda, and farther on the 
Mo-low fort. Having got fairly into the river, which 
soon becomes fresh, you behold a stream near half a mile 
wide, stagnating here and there in large pools. The 
country is pleasant enough, having on one side broad 
rice-fields and meadows, and on the other the high land 
behind Macao. On one of the most lofty of these moun- 
tains, from which a splendid view of the surrounding 
bays and islands, and even of the open sea in the distance 
is obtained, Camoens is said to have composed the greater 
part of his ‘ Lusiad.’ 

Hong-sham is about a third of the distance between 
Macao and Canton. It is a large village scattered over 
a great space of ground. The houses are for the most 
part of timber, and thatched. There are four or five 
market-places, where are sold clothing, silk, calicoes, 
drugs, spices, provisions, &c. Behind is a great struc- 
ture called a fort, with a few towers. A mandarin, with 
a squadron of junks, is stationed here to guard the 
passage. 

There are several other towns between Macao and 
Canton, one of which is like an inhabited wood, each 
house having several trees around it. The pagodas now 
begin to be numerous, crowning the summits of the hills, 
or shooting up from the green rice-fields, the woods, and 
the meadows. The general character of the scenery is 
that of a fertile plain, with insulated clusters of granite 
hills rising at intervals. The river is generally crowded 
with boats employed in fishing for prawns and those 
oysters whose inner shells serve as windows for houses. 
The water branches off in all directions into canals and 
streams and creeks ; islands intervene here and there, 
and presently over the rice-grounds that lie above 
Whampoa the city of Canton appears, with the long row 
of European factories. 

Returning to Macao, and setting sail with the ships 
bound for the Hoo Moon, we leave on the right the great 
island Lantao, with its peak, and soon come in sight of 
Lintin (near thirty miles above Macao), where the 
European ships of war are compelled to cast anchor, and 
where the opium smugglers have established their depét 
and rendezvous. A long bar of sand runs north and 
south, but on the west is the bay and anchorage. Here 
there is a village, and at the foot of the peak which runs 
in the centre of the island, the watering-place, where the 
stream flows through a bamboo into the casks, but is of 
inferior quality. A few bears are found among the hills, 
but how they got there is not known , they are, however, 
supposed to have broken loose from some ships in the 
river. Formerly the citizens of Macao used to frequent 
this and the other islands to enjoy the pleasures of the 
chace. 

The remainder of the passage has been rendered 
tolerably familiar to the English reader by the account 
of the brilliant exploit of the Imogen and Andromache, 
which forced their way past the Ananghoy and other forts 
in 1834. The feature of the scene most worthy of 
remark is, that in proportion as we leave Macao behind us 
the mountains slope into hills, and finally sink away into 
long level plains, intersected by canals, and covered with 
numerous villages and detached houses, together with 
plantations of oranges, plantains, and bananas. Low 
rocks, banks, bars, shoals, shallows, eddies, irregular 
tides, under-currents, and waterfalls occur more fre- 
quently to exercise the ingenuity of the pilot ; and within 
the Hoo Moon vast salt marshes covered with reeds, flags, 
and rushes, deep creeks, inlets, bays, and the many 
mouths of the Tong-Kiang river, flowing from the east, 
insulate the various woody hills and plantations, with the 
ever-recurring pagodas that diversify the landscape. 

But a picturesque and important feature of the scene is 
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the vast number of craft of every kind which crowd the 
face of the water, all gliding to and fro, appearing and 
disappearing amidst the numberless canals, and affording 
a very favourable specimen of Chinese industry. Although 
these vessels are mere logs when compared with European 
shipping, yet their appearance, with their large fan-like 
sails, is very picturesque, and they have the advantage, 
from their peculiar build and style of rigging, of being 
able to lie very close to the wind. Some of these vessels 
are occupied in bearing about the vast flocks of ducks 
here fed ; some examine the fishing-stakes ; whilst others 
are engaged in foreign commerce, steering to and from 
the straits of Malacca, Patan, Siam, Camboja, Tonquin, 
Cochin-China, Java, Sumatra, Borneo, Macassar, the 
Philippine Islands, Japan, and Jesso. Others again are 
employed in coasting commerce with their own ports, such 
as those that bring grapes from Ningpo to Canton. 

The eastern channels, through which admission is ob- 
tained into the bay, are too numerous to be even named 
in this place. The most seaward island.is the Great Lema, 
which forms the southern defence of the channel of the 
same name, leading to Lantao passage, used principally 
during the prevalence of the northern monsoons. The 
“ Ass’s ears” are noted landmarks; and in the Ly-ee- 
moor passage, which runs between Hong-Kong island 
and the main, there is good anchorage ; and on a rock a 
Buddhist temple, where a bouzee stands continually to 
beg of the passing junks. All these passages are more 
intricate than those on the west, as the ships are com- 
pelled to push their way through a very extensive archi- 
pelago. 

In the Hong-Kong island is a stream and a waterfall, 
in whose neighbourhood the rocks, says Dr. Abel, are 
composed of basaltic trap, exhibiting in some places a 
distinct stratification, in. others a confused columnar 
arrangement. In general our geological knowledge of 
these islands is very imperfect, but it is certain that from 
the neighbourhood of Canton the rocks are composed of 
red-sandstone resting on granite, but the islands that form 
the only ramparts of the coast consist of coarse granite 
only, with perpendicular veins of quartz. Vast rounded 
masses of the same rock are scattered over the islands, and 
even on the summits of the most lofty. ‘These are com- 
mouly imbedded in coarse earth (a disintegration of the 
general substance of the island), which, washed away by 
the winter rains, leaves them without support, and they 
roll down on all sides, so that the sandy wed and the 
shallows round the islands are studded with a belt of 
rocks confusedly arranged and heaped together. 

The Tong-Kiang river, mentioned above, rises in the 
mountains that divide Quang-tong from Kiang-Si, and 
after making for Jy-to-so, or Bear Bay, turns abruptly 
back, and flows by several mouths into the Canton river, 
within the Bocca Tigris. It bathes in its course the walls 
of the beautiful city called Haei-tcheou, and, just above 
the confluence of a small river flowing from the south, is 
crossed by a beautiful bridge of forty arches. The latter 
river also runs close under the fortifications on the east, 
whilst a small lake, diked round with stone, and encom- 
passed by gardens full of lofty trees, almost renders the 
town an island. In the centre of the lake are two isles 
filled with country-houses, and communicating by a 
beautiful bridge. This city is the chief of the district 
extending from the Tong-Kiang to the sea, and the mari- 
time towns within its jurisdiction are celebrated for the 
vast number of fish and oysters there found. In a 
mountain called Lo-fow-shan, in this district, are found 
gigantic and common butterflies, which are caught and 
sent to court to be used as ornaments. 

The whole province of Quang-tong is generally fertile, 
although there are some parts, such as the range of rocks 
on the east of the Pe-kiang river, entirely incapable of cul- 
tivation. These have a considerable extent, reaching to 
within two days’ journey of Canton. The most northern 
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are covered with forests ; to these succeed vast limestone 
cliffs with woods interspersed ; next follow red-sandstone 
rocks, and then the country sinks into an alluvial bottom, 

robably (as well as the oa delta below Canton) 
ormed, or at least extended, by the deposits of the rivers 
Pe-kiang and Si-kiang. The banks of the latter river are 
covered with fields of rice, not surpassed for luxuriance 
in the world. These attract, especially about the time of 
the last harvest, crowds of grosbeaks, and of a delicate 
species of ortolan, called, from its food, the rice-bird. In 
the neighbouring woods the common ringdove breeds in 
great numbers; coveys of partridges abound in the 
thickets; and here too the chanting thrush, almost the 
only bird in China that can boast of a song, builds her 
nest. Immense flocks of geese cover the Canton river 
during the wiuter months, and the rocks and cliffs that 
border the coasts are the habitations and breeding-places 
of vast numbers of gulls, auks, and cormorants. 

Flowers too are abundant, and the mountains are 
painted with the rose-coloured blossom of the wild downy 
myrtle (myrtus tomentosa) ; aud on the ridge that skirts 
the western extremity of Fo-kien whole eminences are 
found entirely covered with flowers. In Kiang-Si like- 
wise there are hills carpeted with the single white ca- 
mellia, from whose seeds a favourite oil of the Chinese is 
expressed. When seen from a distance, these look like 
glaciers in a setting of emerald green, and glowing beneath 
a bright sun. 

The extreme eastern district of Quang-tong is Tchaou- 
tcheou-foo, celebrated for its large emporium Ting-hai or 
Ching-hai, inferior only in importance to the capital ot 
the province. The harbour is continually crowded 
with junks, which trade not merely with Canton, 
Shang-hai, and other native ports, but also to many 
islands of the Indian Archipelago. The duties at this 
town (which lies on the western extremity of a large bay) 
are very high, in consequence of which a small cove in 
Namoa island is used by many ship-masters, who anchor 
there, and carry on smuggling to a great amount. 

This island is nearly severed by a great crevice, into 
which the sea runs, leaving only a narrow neck of dry 
land to connect the two portions. There is a town at the 
bottom of the bay to the east, and the country is high, 
stony, and almost without trees. The entrance to the 
harbour is difficult and dangerous, but once within, ships 
find it deep and spacious. There is here a military station, 
a mandarin, and a fort, first erected to keep away the 
pirates of Japan and the Chinese islands, who were wont 
to infest it, and make it their rendezyous. The readiest 
and most frequented route from Canton to Amoy for the 
native junks is between this island and the continent. 

(To be continued.) 





Of Discourse-—Some in their discourse desire rather 
commendation of wit, in being able to hold all arguments, 
than of judgment, in discerning what is true; as if it were 
a praise to know what might be said, and not what should 
be thought. Some have certain common places and themes, 
wherein they are good, and want variety; which kind of 
poverty is for the most part tedious, and, when it is once 
perceived, ridiculous. e honourablest part of talk is to 
give the occasion; and again to moderate and pass to 
somewhat else, for then a man leads the dance. It is good 
in discourse, and speech of conversation, to vary and inter- 
mingle speech of the present occasion with arguments, tales 
with reasons, asking of questions with telling of opinions, 
and jest with earnest; for it is a dull thing to tire, and as 
we say now, to jade anything too far. As for jest, there be 
certain things which ought to be privileged from it; namely, 
religion, matters of state, pre persons, any man’s present 
business of importance, and any case that deserveth pity.— 
Lord Bacon's Essays. 
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